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THE NEED OF A FEDERAL TRADE CENSUS.* 

By Melvin T. Copeland, Instructor in Commercial Organization, 
Harvard University. 



The study of domestic trade in the United States is seriously 
hindered by the dearth of readily accessible information. To 
facilitate researches in this field there is a need of a federal 
census of market distributors — dealers in raw materials, com- 
mission merchants, wholesalers, and retailers. These mer- 
chants make up a numerous and, in general, a necessary class 
in our population. Their activities affect every inhabitant of 
the country. There would be a widespread and vital interest, 
therefore, in the results of a census which would show how 
many people are gaining their livelihood from trade, the 
number and size of stores of the various classes, their geograph- 
ical distribution, and the amount of their business. 

Such trade statistics would give enlightenment upon sub- 
jects of general and local concern. What is the ratio of retail 
stores to population? Is the total number or the number of 
any class of stores increasing relatively faster than popula- 
tion, or is it relatively decreasing ? We can only guess. Some 
cities are primarily jobbing centers; their manufactures are 
comparatively unimportant. But through a change in freight 
rates or for other causes their trade and their prosperity may 
be slipping away. In other cities the jobbing trade is rapidly 
expanding. But all the estimates of wholesale or retail trade 
now made are apt to be biased or inaccurate and are alto- 
gether inadequate. Reliable information concerning the vol- 
ume of trade and the agencies through which it is carried on 
can be obtained only by a federal census. 

The costs of market distribution are by no means light. 
Many commodities of every day use such as cotton cloth, 
clothing, shoes, and groceries, ordinarily yield the wholesaler 
and retailer together a total gross profit of at least 30 to 40 
per cent, of the retail price. Although, as a rule, the wholesale 
and retail trades are not great fortune makers, the total cost 

* Paper read at the quarterly meeting of the American Statistical Association, Boston, Mass., Decem- 
ber 9, 1913. 
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of distributing finished products to the consumers not infre- 
quently exceeds the amount paid for the raw material plus 
the costs of manufacturing. With a view to economy attempts 
are continually being made to shorten the route from the 
factory to the consumer. Traditional market methods are 
upset. A life and death conflict ensues. Twenty years ago 
most of the shoes manufactured in the United States were 
handled by jobbers; now the proportion is, perhaps, one-half 
and shoe manufacturers have even gone so far as to operate 
their own retail stores. Textile manufacturers have been dis- 
pensing with the services of commission agents. Some manu- 
facturers of goods retailed through grocery stores no longer 
sell to wholesalers but direct to retailers. ' ' Trusts, ' ' have in 
some instances either ceased to sell to jobbers or have at least 
restricted the amount of trade handled by that class of middle- 
men. It was the jobber and the retailer, not the consumer, 
who felt oppressed by the old American Tobacco Company. 

New types of retailers — department stores, chain stores, 
cooperative societies, and mail-order houses — have, on the other 
hand, become such large scale purchasers that they have 
demanded and received jobber's discounts. As a consequence 
they can undersell the small independent retailer and threaten 
his very existence. Before this bitter strife reaches its climax 
a demand may be heard for restrictive legislation, such as the 
department-store taxes of the German states. In fact some 
attempts have already been made to secure the passage of a law 
prohibiting the giving of rebate coupons in the retail tobacco 
trade. The question of price maintenance, the right of the 
manufacturer to compel observance of a fixed retail price, has 
not been settled by the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Sanatogen case. The issue will attract more attention 
from our legislators in the future than it has attracted in the 
past. One of the most forceful arguments in favor of price 
maintenance is that it tends to protect the smaller retailer 
against the price-cutting policy of the department stores and 
the chain stores. The results of these changes in marketing 
methods can, at the present time, be judged only in a general 
way. We have no reliable statistical information to show 
how far the changes have gone nor what the actual tendencies 
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are. By giving us facts a federal trade census would enable 
a more intelligent consideration of the questions of public 
policy involved. 

In order to analyze their markets, manufacturers and large 
mercantile houses hare sought statistics of the number of 
wholesale and retail stores which could serve as outlets for 
their goods. To meet this demand lists have been prepared by 
several agencies, samples of which are given in the table below. 
Although in several instances these lists correspond with each 
other fairly closely, they are, in the main, widely divergent. 
List A was published in the Mahin Advertising Data Book, 
1913 ; List B in Printer's Ink, January 18, 1912 ; and List C in 
Advertising and Selling, April, 1912. 



NUMBER OF RETAIL STORES. 



Territory. 


Drugs. 


Hardware. 


Jewelry. 


List A. 


List B. 


List C. 


List A. 


List B. 


List C. 


List A. 


List B. 


List C. 


United States . . 

Pennsylvania.. . 
Ohio 


43,588 
2,828 
2,342 
1,469 
1,766 
2,518 
407 
991 


45,176 
3,965 
3,315 
2,099 
2,833 
2,407 
406 
1,041 


37,074 
1,830 
2,450 
2,052 
1,787 
2,370 
* 


30,504 
2,005 
1,576 
2,037 
1.967 
1,367 
263 
313 


39.446 
2,636 
2,393 
2,288 
2,995 
1,932 
402 
536 


27.270 
1.430 
1,480 
1,770 
3,320 
1,215 


21,684 

1,544 

1,405 

1,245 

1,152 

908 

250 

309 


20,145 

2,132 

1,702 

1,163 

1,431 

836 

253 

262 


18,249 
1,320 
1,470 
1,230 


Missouri 


1,101 

670 
* 


Georgia 


* 



♦Data not given. 

These are all reputable publications which would not will- 
ingly, I think, circulate inaccurate statements. The figures 
given here for three trades in seven states are typical in indi- 
cating the discrepancies which exist between all such figures. 
As a brief examination will show the variations are not uni- 
form. The list with the largest total for the United States 
does not give the largest number for each of the individual 
states; note the figures for drug stores in Missouri and for 
jewelry stores in New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. And 
the list with the smallest total for the United States some- 
times has the largest number for an individual state ; note the 
figures for hardware stores in Illinois. Although doubtless 
due in part to variations in definition, the discrepancies 
throughout are irreconcilable. This is sufficient answer to the 
argument that the collection of such information should be 
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left to private investigations. In a federal census the defini- 
tions would be standardized and the statistics more accurate. 
The information thus provided would be of distinct help to 
business men. 

The only attempt at an official collection of such trade 
statistics was made in the Massachusetts census of 1905. The 
schedule was simple but included several of the questions 
which should be asked in the proposed federal census. No 
serious difficulties were experienced in the collection of the 
information. Nevertheless the results as published have little 
worth. Largely because of the urgency of the work on the 
population and manufacturing censuses, which had the right 
of way over the trade census, the classification and tabulation 
of the trade statistics were not satisfactorily carried out. This 
was shown most strikingly in an incongruous combination of 
wholesale and retail figures. Despite its non-success, how- 
ever, the experiment does not indicate that there are any 
insuperable obstacles in the way of a federal trade census ; on 
the contrary, it makes the proposal appear more practicable. 

It is to be frankly recognized that, as in other census work, 
nice problems of definition and classification will be encoun- 
tered. There will be omissions and duplications, as in the 
manufacturing census. In the Abstract of the Thirteenth 
Census (p. 514) it is stated that: "The figures for some indus- 
tries do not represent the total production, because important 
establishments that manufacture the same class of products 
may be included in other industries." Other qualifications 
are appreciated by all who have had occasion to analyze care- 
fully the census statistics. Yet the results are generally 
accepted as approximately correct, and the percentage of error 
would probably not be higher in the trade census. In filling 
out some of the schedules for the trade census it might be nec- 
essary to accept estimates, but it is doubtful if this would occur 
as frequently as in the agricultural census. 

Under present conditions and with the type of enumerators 
which must be employed, it would be a hopeless task to try to 
secure statistics of costs of store operation. The accounting 
systems of large establishments are diverse, and many small 
stores have only a haphazard system of bookkeeping or none at 
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all. The Bureau of Business Research of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration found it essential to 
prepare a uniform system of accounts before it could obtain 
comparable figures for the costs of retailing shoes. Hence, 
whatever the federal government may eventually do in this 
line of investigation, no question about costs should be included 
in the schedule for the first trade census. 

The following questions seem to be the most important of 
those practicable to ask: 

1. Kind of business carried on. 

2. State whether specialty retail store, department store, 

general store, cooperative store, mail-order house, whole- 
saler, jobber, commission merchant. 

3. Number of stores operated (i. e., branches) . 

4. What proportion of goods sold is manufactured by 

proprietor. 

5. Actual capital, owned and borrowed, invested in the busi- 

ness. 

6. Net cost of goods sold during year. 

7. Total amount of sales during year. 

8. Number of employees : 

Male, 16 years of age and over. 
Female, 16 years of age and over. 
Children. 
Total. 

The results of the questions concerning the age and sex of 
employees would shed light upon the labor conditions in cer- 
tain classes of stores. In addition some inquiry concerning 
wages ought to be made, the more comprehensive the better. 
Unless preliminary investigation proved it to be inexpedient, 
it is suggested that informaton be collected from department 
stores and general stores as to the amount of their sales of each 
of several groups of commodities, such as footwear, dry goods, 
hardware, furniture, and groceries and provisions. It would 
be inadvisable to undertake to follow out this line of inquiry 
in all its possible ramifications but for the broader classes 
significant statistics could probably be obtained. 
. As to the date of such a census, it was at first proposed that 
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it should be taken in 1915, in connection with the census of 
manufactures. But in view of the comparatively short time 
which would then be allowed for planning the schedule and 
also because of the delay in tabulation which might result from 
pressure of work on the manufacturing statistics, it would, 
perhaps, be more feasible to take the trade census at a date 
intermediary between 1915 and 1920, say 1917. This would 
relieve somewhat the fluctuations in the burden placed upon 
the census bureau. 

Practically all of the arguments in favor of a census of agri- 
culture or manufactures apply also to the proposal for a trade 
census, particularly since this trade census does not appear to 
involve more serious statistical problems nor a prohibitive cost. 
The number of persons engaged in trade is so great, their 
relation to our whole economic life is so intimate, the costs of 
marketing are so high, and such fundamental changes are 
taking place in market organization that we need reliable trade 
statistics which can be secured only through a federal census. 



